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A STUDY OF CddlERATiNG TEACHER BEHAVIORS WHICH 
ARE COMPATiBtE WITH ESTABLISHED GOALS 
Of TEACHER EDUCATION 

Statement of the PgobJ^ 
In the last decade schools of education have accepted the need for a longer 
and better integrated field component for preservice teacher education students. 
Rarely are students merely "finned out" to area school districts for a little 
practice in the classroom; now field experiences ar^ systematic, carefully monitored 
and part of a logical sequence in the teccher preparation process. Field experiences 
are also mdre comprehensive, including on-.ite studies in school organization and 
special services, as well as classroom instruction. 

While schools of education are doing a better job of designing and conducting 
teacher preparation progratas. there is evidence which indicates that cooperating 
teacher behaviors are of such an uneven quality tnat the field experience can have 
a negative impact on goals established by a school of education. Previous research 
in#cares-that student teachers view thiir cooperating teachers as their most 
Significant socializing agents (10). and that the attitudes and behaviors of student 
teachers shift toward those of their cooperating teachers by the end of the experi- 
ence (8.9.14.16). There is evidence that the influence of the cooperating teacher 
carries over into the beginning years of teaching (12). It is therefore clear that 
if the cooperating teacher's goals are not reflective of goals establishecl by the 
sponsoring school of education, the teacher education process prior to student 
teaching is effectively blanked but. Even worse is the possibility that a school 
of education's efforts to improve public education through better teacher preparation 
are for nothing; Salziilo and Van Fleet make that assertion: 

The^largest unvalidated segment bf professional education programs is the 
student teaching area. The bnly function of student teaching which has 
been identified by research studies is one of socialization into the profes- 
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^.^^"^'^.^ existing arrangements bfthe schdbllrig bureaacracy; To 

pur knowledge, no stady has shown cbriclusivgiy that student teaching 
has any unique educational component other than assimilation. ; teacher 
education institutions are, at least partiaiiy, defeating their own 
purposes when student teaching is allowed to become simply an exercise 
in adapting new personnel into old patterns. (13^ p. 46). 

Lacey (11) supports this assertion by stating that the more time students spend 
in the field, the more conservative and rigid they become. In fact, Hoy and Rees (7) 
found in their research that student teachers became .si>;hi f Icantly mere Lureau- 
cratic in their views (e.g., more conforming and impersonal) by the end of the 
experience and concluded that "the forces of l>Uri.';iucrat.I.c .socialization seem strong 
and efficient." (p. 25) | 

There are even those studies wlitcli show that schools of education which focus 

I 

on "how" things nre done, rather thc.n "why." rend to «hcourage conformity to ^ 
existing school routines (2,5,6,15). Another 'problem Is that, because universities | 
must seek the voluntary cooperatLon of publli^schod] s in tlic assignment of student 
teachers, they can be excessively cieforuntial to perspectives of tliiitrlct teachers | 
and administrators —all in the name of good public relations. In most cases this , 
may be appropriate; in some it is a definite problem. "^^^ { 

^^ichner points o«^t-that, for these and other reasons^ "what students appear | 
to learn during field-based experiences is often in conflict with the expressed ~ 
intentions of those, in both the scKoois and universities .... those experiences are | 
often miseducative rather than helpful." (17, P. 51) 

Though the literature proposes a) the development of teacher education students ^ 
as "active agents" in their own prof essional development (17), and b) better forms . | 
of educating prospective or current cooperating teachers (16), little has been 
written on the subject of compatibility. A few years ago there were articles and | 
books written which promoted a partnership of sorts between universities and public 

f 

school cooperating teachers, bat tlie underlying premise in most of these tracts ^ 
was that of "scsnibr partner" guiding the work bt "junior partner." The idea of 
jDrdmbtihg a harmonious and equitable professional relationship between university 

« ■ I 



and puUiic schooi t.ach..s ^as bccasionaliy; ientionad in books on teacher ' centers (3». 
arid m Michael Audrew's book. Teach er Leadership: A ModaJ^fo. rH.„p . (^TE Bulletin 37, 
1975). (1) 

It is the position of this r.s.archer that correlating t.acher education goals 
With cooperating teacher behaviors requires more than I fortnalized partnership 
conc«:-pt; instead, there must be a deeply felt compatibility among university person- 
nel nnd public school educators. This requires an empathic understanding by cooperati, 
teachers of teacher education goals .nd a similar understanding by te.cher educator 
of appropriate cooperating teacher behaviors. 

Oblectiv es 

The objectives of this study are to: ^ 

1. isolate and summarize specific goals and processes used in ESU's 
t^al teacher education program, 

^' c^^!r'?f ^"^'"^^"^^ practice, behaviors of a random Sample of 

cooperating teachers through Survey instruments and on-site bbser- 
vsTclon^ 

3. compare ESU teacher edlication program goals and processes with atti- 
tudes and practiced behaviors of cooperating teachers, 

4. identify areas of compatibility, 

5. identify areas "of "m's'c:repahcy, ^Trd - 

^' oabiLlM^"^^^ Sesign with other teacher educators through 

pabiicaLions and conf-rence presentations. 

Hypotheses 

These working hypotheses have been devised as possible descriptors of "compatible- 
teacher education program^ and cooperating teachers. They will be used in meeting 
Research Objectives 1 and 2, primarily in the design of data-gathering instruments, 
interview processes, arid observational techniques. In that sense, these are hypothe- 
theticai guidelines used to direct the study process, rather than hypotheses to be 
tested. P 



Compatible cooperating teachers; 



— can enunciate the basic Roals bf a 
university teacher education pro- 
gram; 

—can show evidence 8f continuing 
perscrial and professional develop- 
men t ; 

are able to generate So fewer than 
fivie substantive questions re- 

I garding g sufficient tenciier etlu- 

\ cation process; 

accept themselves as autonomous 
personalities (striving . toward 
"actualized" behaviors); 

accept themselves as professionally 
autondmousi recognizing the insti- 
- tutlonal hierarchy in dynamically 
positive ways (rather than as pas- 
sive pawns); 

—actively participate in at least 
one education enterprise as vnluii- 
teers^ where such voluntary pat- 
ticipatibh is not a ccndition of 
employment^ official recognition 
or prbmbtioh; 

— are well organized in the sense 
that papers i schedules and activi- 
ties proposed by the university 
sponsbrihjg the student tf^acher 

ariB ariaugeti -in a— sy^ t-emai-i 

manner; 

_ ■» • 

-perceive themselves as being well 
accepted by professional peers and 
Supervisors; 

-can enunciate personal philosophies 
of teacher e<3ucat:ion which are eval- 
uated as cbrapeteht by n tenm of 
prbfessibhal teacher educators, and 



-can enunciate no fewer than fiye kinds 
of behavior whicl| shbuld, be a direct 
result of a cooperating teacher's 
influence; 



Compatible teacher education programs: 

thoroughly and continuously co^unicaCe 
basic prbgraih goals; 



—use campus supervisors (models) who 
show evidence of personal and profes- 
sional develbpment ; 

-can clearly enunciate the nature bf a 
sufficient teacher education process; 



—accept the worthwhile nature bf teac 
as a profession; 



-accept and advocate the cbhtiriuihg im- 
provement of all public education prb- 
grams, including teacher educatlbn; 



sponsor professors and administrators who 
*'*^*^/jy"'^^'(cally involved in many aspccti 
of public educatibh; * 



— provide materials, instructions arid per- 
sonnel which encburage the use bf sys- 
tematic, student teaching prbcedures; 



—use campus supervisors (models) who can 
counsel cooperating teachers, when neces- 
sary; 

-use campus supervisors who can enunciate 
educational purposes and procedures of 
public education (the appropriate grade 
level or discipline) which are evaluated 
as competent by a team bf classroom 
teachers , and 

~5?^_?^'"P°? supervisbrs whb can enunciate 
no fewer than five kinds of behavior 
which should be a direct result of ..early 
on-cnmpus experiences in teacher educatior 
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Justlf Icatlbh for the Study ' * . 

The justification of this study^ is a research effort which is broader in • 

e • 

scope ^han mere evaluation practices or curricular development, Is that tescher 
education must have field cdtnpdnerits which are compatible with on-campus components. 
To cause an appropriate change in the fields or on-campui, there must be a ^fetter 
understanding of appropriate cooperating teacher behaviors. When these behaviors 
<v.re known, there is better screening and trairiing^bf those public school teachers 
willing to sponsor student teacherb^^ Outcomes of this ind similar research can 
positively affect many teacher education programs, .arid provide a conceptual framework 
for better campus-field cooperation. 

Procedures and Evaloatiori 

Mrs. Ann Eldrldge was employed to conduct most aspects of the. research progrSm. 
She has experience as a practicing public school teacher arid cbdperatirig teacher^ and 
holds the Master of Science in Education degree. 

An instrument and _^;laiiow-up procedures were prepared' to examine perspectivea 
of cooperating teachers and university supervisors selected to partiQl^l"*^ in the 
research project. Procedures for selection of participants were datermined after 
preparatiori of the- ins trument , and the determination of Its validity arid reliability 
via established techniques. 



A procedure was thin~"STaFTtstT^d-^whi^h— ^ specif ic_gbals 

arid processes Actually applied in ESU's total teacher education program. The know- 
ledge, attitudes and behaviors of ESU teacher educators were assessed via iriterview. 

Fifty-riirie current cooperating teacher-participants were selected by a committee 
of university supervisors. Selection criteria were established by the committee, 
though ari everi distribution across grade levels and subject areas were iridicated as 
preferred. 

Nineteen full-time ^SU faculty members involved iri the cbrid»ict of the field-abased 
component of the teacher education program were Si-^ected by the Emporia Teacher Cburicil 



Selettl.n criteria were est.biished by the Council (aR organisation cdntairiing many 
•pnbiic school teachers), though an even dia trlbucion of repr.setitativa grade levels 
and subject areas were indicated as pfeferred. 

The' instrument and foUow-up procedures were then administered to' assess 
cooperating teacher and universl ty supervisor perspectives. Data were "treated ^nd"- 
conclusions dtaWtl vi. an informai n,eans .f assessing significance. No .ffort w^. 
made to statistically annlyzp s,.ch nrelitnlnnry dat.-,. ' - " ■ 

During. the fall semester of 1982 the commictea of university supervisors and 
Emporia Teacher Council will review the adequacy of^procedures and clarity of results 
The possibility of additional research will be discussed. " 

Findingg 

Through interviews with individuals and groups at both public School and uni- 
versity levels it was established that general goals and outcomes related to teacher 
education were frequently unclear. University goals tended to be broken into seg- 
ments, depending on such considerations as ^..bjcct field, pro.lected .1ob description, 
and grade level. The same perception tended to. be true among public school edu- . 
•catdrs, that the goals of teacher education were greatly dependent on specifics: 
reading, special education, miadle school, elementaiy school self-contained class- 
rnoffi, etc. It was concluded that, with no value judgment involved, theTe are no 
S2Silv_ldeniiXi^ which mn- unlv.rs.l Tor .11 who .re to h.como teachers. 

:is-daesn-Jl-T.,ean^there ar^ no comm^ goals at all; it merely ^ows that independently 
constructed goals are rarely coalesced .into a single statement applicable to everyone. 

This condition makes tho work of a Professional Laboratory Kxperiences office 
quite difficult, as it is the responsibilicy of personnel in that office to articulate 
university goals to the public schools, and then attempt a merging of university and 
publi'c school perceptions on appropriate o-tcomes. With this in mind , the question- 
naire was developed and validated, ami distributed to public school respondents 
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throughout the rog.l.« . ,u ,0 aniycrstt^ .up.r.lsor.- on'the ESp cmpus. 

The questionnaire; Which .an be foynd o^ pages 22 through 27 i„ Appendix, 
^a. designed as a f.rCd-choice instru^Lt r.ther than . scaled, open-.nd.d type. ' 
R^^pond^nts Fantced thre. choices, which creates . clearer picture of. perc.ptuil 
_ t.nd.ucies than would have be.n the case with a.scal. of 1 to 5. or e..A 1 t. 10. 
The data were treated by breaking respondents into four categories : 

1. Elementary Teachers: all who teach In grades K through 6 

2. Secondary Teachers: all who teach in grades 7 through 12 

3. Telcher Edu.^tOrs: all who are assigned as faculty members in. or arS 

sponsored by, ESU's Division of Adiinis t rat-ion. • 
Curricalum and InstructicMi 

4. Subject Educators: all who are assigned as faculty members in other ESU^ . 

departments, but who are at least partially responsible 
for a portion of the teacher education program 

"Fitsf choices were tallied and cateRori^ed in one of the four types shown abo>.e. 
Results were then presented On a sheet containing thr.e b.r graphs, each graph 
representing "first- choice percentages in each of the respondent categories. The..' ' 
sheets are designated by questionnaire item number, and c.n be found on pages 28 
through 5 3 of the Appendix: 

^ff analyzation of the bar graph sheets reveals these findings: 
Item ♦ 

^-^^^ Analysi s Appendix 

Page Nutiiber 
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Subject educators tend to emphasize knowledge of subject matter 28 

t^a h% t ^'""^ '^^^"^^ --^o6s^ ClLsroom 

teachers both elementary and secondary, emphasize classroom 
management skills as being 'most important to student teachers. 

is a general agreement that understanding children or 29 
. adolescents is more important than planning skills ahd teache^ 
nin. .though subject educators tend to vil^ Jlan^ 

ning skills as very Important. 

There is general agreement that a knowledge of teacher rights in 
and responsihiiities is more important than knowledge of 

school law, district Organisation or professional teacher 
associations. 



Analysts 

. Class room teachers agreed with teacher educators that know- 
ledge of curriculum organization is more important than 
knowledge of educational philosophy or history, but iabiect 
educators tended to view educational philosophy as betni 
more important than carricalum. 

'l^^l^^lJ'^^^'^'^'^^^ i^^^ of group dynamics 

is iraporCant» though many elementary teachers stressed know- 
ledge of exceptional children, and subject, educators empha- 
sized educational testing. 

It was generally agreed that a freshman level course, with 
observation, was preferable to observation only, or documented 
previous experience With children. aocnmcncea 

^^Secondary teachers tended to approve of the idea of methods 
■ classes taught by public school personnel, while university 
educators thought they should be taught by university instruc- 
tors^ Elementary teachers tended to feel that field obser- 
vation was more important than methods classes. 

. Subject educators tended to feel that eight weeks of student 
teaching was sufficient; teacher educators and public school 
educators ap.reed thnt sixteen weeks of student teaching was 
better than either an eight week program or fifth year intern- 
While eletfientary teachers were almost evenly split on this 
item, secondary teachers believed students should be taught 
economic realities in the remuneration of teachers, while 
university educators believed that they should be told of 
the professional stature of teaching as a career. Few 
selected the valuable service teachers perform. 

There was general agreement that cooperating teacher training 
should occur in the field, rather than on campUs, 

As to priorities of university-based teacher educators, a 
majority of public school teachers felt that student teacher 
visits were most important, though a siRniflcant minority 
agreed with university educators that teaching on-campus 
classes is most Iraporrant. Very few chose research as a 
top priority. 

All respondents felt' that continuous dialogue between uni- 
versity and; public school educators was more important thah 
professional association meetings or professlbrial writing, 
though a minority of subject educators chose the latter two 
categories . > 
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In chbpsitig cooperating teachers, all believed that a 
prbverily effective past experience in the classroom is 
most important^ though a significant minority of subject 
educators selected knowledge of subject matter as being the 
most significant criterion. A few secondary teachers and 
teacher educators thought teaching load was a primary 
consideration. 

Elementary teachers and a significant minority of secondary 
teachers thought university supervisor^ should know most 
about classroom management techniques ^ while teacher 
educators and a slight majority, of subject educators 
believed that a knowledge of current teaching methods was 
most important. A knowledge of recent classroom innovations 
was considered significant by a weak minority ip all cate- 
gories except teacher educators, who disregarded it entirely. 

There was a definite difference of opinion regarding the 
preparation of university personnel for student teaching 
supervision. A slight majority of subject educators wanted 
a training session sponsored by the university ; fewer said 
they could rely oh their own knowledge and experience. 
Teacher educators split evenly in the selection of those 
two categories, while secondary teachers were strong in 
their opinion that time spent in public school classroom 
observation was the best means of prepar^lon. A few more 
than half the elementary teachers agreed ^with their secon- 
dary school counterparts^ while a third thought a formal 
training session was best. 

General agreement was indicated regarding the number of 
supervisory visit: Roughly a third of the respondents 
checked ''at least ..-ice," while a majority selected '•three 
or more times . " ^ 

Feelings about a public school/university exchange program 
is definitely mixed, but a plurality of secondary teachers 
and a majority of others chose "on a volunteer basis as time 
allows." 

.• 

There was a very definite agreement by all categories 
that cooperating teachers should have the temperament and 
desire to work with student teachers , as a top consideration.. 
A distant second was the 'bility to be organized^ with smooth 
personal and professional lives; rarely selected was accept- 
ance by professional peers and supervisors. 
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19 In the selection of cbpperating teachers, a majority of 
secondary teachers indicated. that the building principal should 
have the responsibility, while a majority of elementary teachers 
said professional colleagues are best suitod to make that de- 
cision. University personnel were split on this point, though 

a significant minority indicated that the university should 
select cooperating teachers based on performance record. 

20 On a key item related to the purpose of this study, there 
was conside^ble agreement among university personnel and 
elementary teachers that student teaching Is ieant to system- 
atically guide student teacher progress through bfifering 
opportunities to take respbhsibility ^ and to evaluate in- 
structional behaviors. Though a significant Minority of 
secondary teachers agreed withthi^ concept, a solid majority 
expressed tHe bpinibn thatstudent teaching is to offer ex- 
Perf^nces which -ar-€^^t^^^ No 

respondent felt that student teachihg was the soleTesponsi^^ 

biiity of the university, tb the extent public school person- 
nel were to merely follow iris tructibhs . 

21 Another key item related tb the purpose of this study 
revealed a significant differerice bf ppinibn between public 
school teachers and . university supervisors. A^majority of 
public school teachers said that student teaching is for 

the purpose of jjrovidirig ori-the-1pb_ training for those who have 
already acquired basic teachirig skills ^_while a majority of 
university supervisors said it is tb bffer assistance as young 
teacher candidates struggle tb acquire appropriate teaching 
skills. No university pebple selected the category which 
indicated that student teaching shbuld screen for qualifi- 
cations, but a few public schbbl teachers chose that item. 
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22 Strong agreement was shdwri that decisions about student^ 
teachers made by cooperating teachers should be influenced 
most by their own knowledge, experience and particular class. 
Few in any category chos-e "advice from university supervisors/ ^ 
policy" or ^'school district pblicy." I 

23 Only a few uriiversity respondents thought that the student 
teaching office shbuld be sblely responsible for assigning 
student teachers; the bt!iers were almost evenly divided as to 
whether it should be done jointly between the student teaching 

office and public school administration^ or some kind of m 
selection •'committee." '9 
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24 , With regard tb teacher admissions ^ opinions were split except 51 

with a majority bf subject educators^ who felt the most impor- J 
tant criteri bri shbUld be a student's performance in an area 

specializatibri; a strbrig miribrity of subject educators, and 
?_™?j9?^^yj^^ teacher educatbrs^ chose personal characteristics 
?^_?^s^ ^"^P^^t^^t* Public school educators split_ somewhat 
evenly on all categbries, ;the third being overall academic 
standing; 
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25 Student evaluation should not, according to most respon- 52 
dentSi depend on student commitment to teaching. Uni- 
versity people tended to believe' that ability to operate 

as a professional educator was significant, while public 
school teachers were somewhat inclined to choose "student 
ability to guide learning." A strong minority in every 
category also selected the latter two choices, so general 
♦ agreement is indicated. 

26 The cbbperatihg teacher and university sapervisor should 53 
share evaluation responsibilities with regard to student 

teacher progress and ability^ University supervisors and 
elementary teachers agreed on that point, as did a small 
majority of secondary teachers. A very significant minority 
of secondary teachers felt that evaluation was the sole re- 
sponsibility of the cooperating teacher. 



Conclusions ^ 
It is concluded that there are similarities of perspective among the four 
groups of educators^ especially in the following areas: 

1- It is important for student teachers to have a good understanding of 
children and adolescents. (Item 2) 

2- The rights and responsibilities of teachers is an important professional 
relations consideration. (Item 3) 

3. A freshman level program is recommended, and it should include both 
coursework and observation. (Item 6) 

4. Cbbperatihg teacher training should be field based whenever possibles 
(Item 10) 

5. Continuous dialogue between university and public schoo personnel is 
considered essential. (Item 12) 

6. Cbbperatihg teachers should have a prbveniy effective past experience 
in the classroom. (Item 13) 

7. Supervisbry visits by university personnel should be made often. (Item 16) 

8. Cooperating teachers shbuld have the temperament and desire to work with 
student teachers. (Item 18) 

9. Declslbri.s abbut student teachers made by cooperating teachers should be 
influenced most by their own knowledge, experience and particular class i 
(Item 22) . ' 
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Student teachcars should be evaluated on the, basis ot their abiUtv 
to guxde learning and operate as professional educators. (IteS 25) 

Evaluation of student teachers should be a responsibility shared by 
both cooperating teacher and university supervisor. (Item 26) 



Pisslmiiar points of view betweeH Bubiic scho ol 
are these: ♦ : — 



and university educators 



University Superv isbrs 

1. Emphasis on knowledge of sublect 
matter or teacher methods 

2. Emphasis on teaching bh-carapus 
classes as a pritnairy irespbrisi- 
bility of university educatbrs 

3. Student teaching is to offer 
assistance as young teacher 
candidates struggle to acquire 
appropriate teaching skills 



VS 



VS 



lasitt on preparation ot unj 
versity personnel for student 
Reaching supervision should be 
a training session s'ponsbred by 
the university or a reliance bri 
their own knowledge as edUcatbrs VS 

5. Emphasis on methods classes taught 

by university personnel vs 



University supervisors should 

have a knowledge of current 

methods bf teaching with some 

knowledge of classroom manage- 

merits techniques yg 



Public School Teachers 

lasis bri classroom management 
skills (Item 1) 

Emphasis bri uriiversity personnel 
visiting stUderit teachers (Item 11)' 



Student teachirig is on-the-job 
training for thbse whb have already 
acquired basic teachirig skills 
(item 21) 



personnel fbr student teacher 
supervlsibn should be through an 
observatibri period in public school 
classrbbms (I tem 15) 



Emphasis bh field experience — 
eietnentary — a methods class taught 
by public school personnel (Item 7) 

University supervisors should hav^ 
a knowledge of classroom management 
techniques and sbme knowledge of 
current methods bf teaching (Item lA) 



educat 



t^Jfar^'^Hese'"'^ °' elementary and secondary public schooi 



Elemeritary Teachers 

A cooperating^ teacher shbuld have 

a good performance recbrd as 

assessed by professional cblleagues VS 



Secondary Ti 

A cooperating teacher should have a 
good perfbrmance record as assessed 
by building principals (Item 19) 
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_ ; bissiraiiar points of view between secondary teachers (as a group), and 

elementary teachers, teacher educators arid subject educators (as a group) are 
these: 

Elementary Teachers , Teacher 

Secondary Teachers Educators, Subject Educators 

Student tea^he^i ihould be given Student teachers should systeiattcai 

experiences which are typical of be guided to successful outcomes 

"real'' school operations by offering opportunities to take 

respprisibility arid to evaluate 
VS iristructibrial behaviors (Item 20) 

Dissimilar points of view between elementary teachers, secondary teachers and 
teacher educators (as a group), and subject educators (as a group) are these: 

Elementary teachers, Secondary 

teachers arid Teach er Ed^xc^to^ Subject Educators 

Student knowledge of curriculum __ Student kriowledge of educatiorial" 
orRanizatibri VS philosophy (Item 4) 

Sixteen weeks of student teaching ,_ Eight weeks of student teachini per 
per grade level or subject field VS grade level or subject field. (Item 8] 

Dissimilar poirits of view between secondary teachers (as a group), and 
teacher educators and subject educators (as a grbup) are these: 

Secondary Teach^r^ University Educators 

Emohasis on the remuneration of Emphasis on the professiorial 

teachers VS stature bf teaching as a , career 

(Item 9) ' 

Dissimilar poirits of view between elementary teachers (as a group) and 
subject educators (as -a group) are these: 

(The majority of jill four Kron|,;i ft-I.L Muil. tt kiiowJcdKo of group dyimmics 
ta important, but the fbllbwirig distinction Is considered significant) 

Elementary Teachers Subject Educators 

Emphasis on knowledge of excip-* Emphasis on knowledge bf edu- 

tional children VH cattonal testing (Item 5) 

Dissimilar points bf view between teacher educators and subject educatbrs are 
these: ' 

^F^^a^her Educators Subject Educatbrs 

Student teachers should be Student teachers shbuld.be selected 

selected for the prbgram based for the program based on their per- 

; m: -er:^o-:tl rhar^cl^r 1^ - i f -manna In ir^.^. -5f ^r^^.rAs^lizAtArin 
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A iiked response was recorded on who should assigh stUdin-t "teachers; 
However, thi?e was .green.ent that it should be s cooperative effort inv«l.,lng 
either university and public school adn.xntstr.tors or a selection cottmiitte. 
including cooperating teachers, student teaching office and public school 
administration- (Item 23) - 

A mixed response wa. also recorded regarding an exchange program betwee. 
university and public school educators: some felt it should occur not .t .11; 
so.e felt it ought to be on a volunteer bu.is as tl^e allows; fewer feU that 
it should be once a ye.r for all involved in teacher education. (Item 17) 

Recbminendattons 

The previous co#usions offer the opportunity to -make two types of recom 
:.mendation regarding standard teacher education programs : 
a. revisions in current practice, arid 



b. areas in which additional research would be useful. ~ 
Suggested revisions in current practice: 

1. All who serve as university supervisors for student teachers should 
participate in a formal training program. 

2. The central purpose of student teaching should be clear, to all partici 
patlng in the program, and cdritinually reinforced. 

3. A spirit of openness should prevail among university supervisors and 
cooperating teachers, particularly with regard to student teacher- 
evaluations. 

4. Uriiversity supervisors should get into pUblic schSoi classrooms often, 
arid should probably be recerit classroom teachers themselves. 

5. Methods classes should not be solely the responsibility of Uriiversity 
faculty members, as public School teachers can also play, a significant 
role in such programs. 
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Suggested aclditibhal research: 

1. Though there are marked differences of bpinibri among and between all 
four groups analyzed, th^ group most significantly unique In its per- 
spectJ e is that categorized as "sublect educators." No conclusion is 
di^wn irora this, as raa.i or ±ty opinions aren't synonymous with "righ^t" 
opinions. It would therefore be asefal to determine reasons for this 
group'.-; tendency toward unique perspectives , and evaluate what effect 
those views would have on the practice of public education if Such 
concepts were actually impleaiented . _ 
2: The on-going argument regarding the comparative importance of subject 
knowledge and teaching methods skill surfaced in this study, and is no 
doubt eligible for even further research effort., 
3; Research to determine a workable technique for university educators to 
obt.ilii rcct-nt public .scl.ool classroom experJence, and public school 
personnel to work in higher education, is recdmniended , 
4. An effort should be made to clarify, in succinct terms, specific and 
on-gning goals of teacher education. This may not require a research 
approach as much as a developmental effort, but at present the^e is rarely 
a statement or concise series of statements which address essential skills 
and knowledge areas required of all who are certified as public school 
teachers. instead, we find a multitude of nebulcjUs statements pertaining 
only to secondary, or elementary, or special education^ or social studies, , 
and so on. As insportant as these statements might be, the central focus 
is lost in ^ thicket oi' specialized categories which may be understood by 
university faculty members much more readily than the public school 
practitioners asked to assist with field experiences. Good commuriicatiqn 
between university arid jsublic- school personnel requires a dynamic dialogue 
on goals which are easily recognized and acted upon. This task muJt not 
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be delegated to a university field experiences offic.; it should incorporate 
the effort, of all who have a ptofessional interest in teacher education. 
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EjVIPOR iA STATE UNIVERfSITV 



I200 COMMERCIAL / EMPORIA: KANSAS SeSOi / TELEPHONE 316 3431200 



Dear Uhiv^sity Bdocatorj 

•The Office of Prof^ional Lajboratory Experierwes ±s pleas^ to have been 
awartSed a research grant in teacher etJucntidh. Our goed. to identify 
^eas of difference and coipatlMlity between public sSwbl and xniiversitar 

The^encloe^ s^%^ foSi is bel-jg sent to cooperating teadi^s who have had 
stude.it teachers, and to university people vgho either teadt or STmonase 
|ta.dent teadiers. Your role in this venture is ^ential Tfeeiiizing the 
daD^ on y^j^, we have attanpted to maloa the stffv^ siiSie to answer 
and easy to return; It wuld require no irore jthah 20 minatra to ooiplete. 

The resuJ.ts of m^>^ will be used to further pctiiote the level of 

^ These data 

ato^dholp g^ acti^tieB Btideht teadierB «<peri«« bef^ the field 
^9igrinant, ther^ore upgrading the overall teaSier preparation ptDoran. 
niis is a good opportunity to Uifluaice the futaffi of teadi^ edueatioh. 



^^^ia TMdier Ctouncll was a^ced to idaSi^ w^-^quallflad university 
educatora^ You v«re selecte3 hy this council, so we are eager to r^K^ 
your responses. 

^^^^ts of this surv^ will be availEible to you. ^ vdll c&tsiuct 
follCT^Jnte^vd^ with several of the r^orriaiti, at ^di tJJne you 
may further ei^^find on your viewpblhts. 

ifiaric you for yowr interest in teaciier eduraitiohi ^ 





lrucx*Y_ 

Dirfectxsr/T^ . Ann M. EldrJdge, Res^rdi fissistant 

Office of Professional teferatory Experioioes 




Enci£»ure 
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Mg^RIA STATE:_Ulsn\/j=-RSiTV 



t200 COMMERCIAC / EMPORIA. KANSAS eCBOI / TELEPHbNE 3ie.343 J200 
SCHubc OF EDOCATION AND PSVCHOLpGY 

eiViSiON OF AbMINtSTRATION: CORRICOCOM AND INStRUCtibN. 




bear Public School EaucatorT 

m awarded^a^research grant Jn teacher^e^^^^^^ Dur goal Is to Identify 

educators ^""^"^ compatibility between public school and unlverllty 

^ ISnHJ^J^f^^'^K^'"'''^^ is being sent to cooperating teachers who have had 

*nf^t^"' to university people who^elther teach or supervise 

k "^1^ In this venture Is essential. Realizing the 

i SS^^;«^-r ittempted to make the survey simple to answer 

and easy to return. It would require no more than 29 minutes to complete. 

I % results yf this survey will be used to further promote the level of 

* fo^yji^atlon between public sc^^^^^ These data" . 

shobld help guide activities student teachers experience before the field 

8 assignment, therefore upgrading the overall teacher preparation program 
This Is a good opportunity to Influence the future of teacher education. 

S.il^if^Pfif^^f'-^!?? °^ yniyerslty supervisors to Identify a number of 
well-qualified publlc^schooi teachers as survey respondents. You were 
selected by this comnlttee* so we are eager to receive your responses. 

I The results of this survey will ^ »te will cdnd^jct 

J*^?? several of the respondents, at which time you 

may further expand on your viewpoints. - 

S Thank you for your Interest In teacher education, 

i Sincerely , 





Ann M. Eldrldge, Research Assistant 
Offl^ of Professional Laboratory Experiences 
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; Grade^Subject 

PERSPECTIVES ON tEAGHER EbUCATIC 



\ 



Exampie: 

Professors of education should have completed: 



~ ft lias t^hree years of public school teiching experience at a 
lev^l connnensurate with their profeasional assigtSent 

A_ at^ieast three years of public echobl teaching in a varlstv of 
settings and grade levels eacning tn a variety of 

— ^r?^^^^^^^^ °^ P«61ic school teaching jobs and two 

more years as a school adninistfitor ♦ 8 joos ana two 



Comment : 



stSd^n?'!'' °' 8ood^ university teacher ^ducati.n progr«« ahould include thl 

^ — . knowledge of subject matter * 
..^..expertise in teaching methbda 
claasroom management ak^lla 



Cdiomeht : 



aelf confidence * : 

Plahnlhg^akiiis 

— uhdetstanding of children or adbieicents 



Cbmmeh t : 




thHtud^tr"^ ' -^-"ity teacher education pt6gra« should include 

J^^^f^l-^ ichbbi/law and district brganl«tlbn 

— teovffdS 1 '^"l^f^.'^ia*^" ?"d,ir«BpbnsiblUtles 
. Jtnowledge of professional teacher assbciatlons 

Comment: 



ERIC 



ItUd^nt'Rnoallelf^ '''' ''''''''''' ^'^^'^'o. progr.. sh.uld irtclud. 



educacionai history 

^^^^ eciucacionql philosophy 
^ — : curriculum organization 



Coimneht ; 



. exceptional children 

group dynamics 

educational testing 

Gorament: 



Good teacher education, programs ought to Include 



a freshmari/sbphomore level coutiie which ir>rtr,H«C. - ' ' 

freshman/sophomore observation- no" information and observattoi* 

documented evidence providLriw r r"'"' /'' ^^"*"^ ^^"^ hoar. 

~ w„1, ..,.Mdr..n (n"uv..rn::; "!J;i.'r " "^"^^^^^^^ previous, experiences ' 



Cbiivneht ; 



7. Rood teacher education programs should also Include 

lo^^°5^^^^^^^^'^^"^°" 1^^" 100 clock hours 



^o^^ > r Of at least 100 clock hours " 

methods classes taught primarily by university personne^l 

_ methods cl...es taught primarily by public school personnel 



Comment :- 



Sufflrlent toacher e.iuratlbn programn should Inclt.de 

— f^'"^^'^^ ^'^'^•""t teaching per grad« level or subject field' 

— of student teaching jier grade level or sublect field 
. a fifth year paid internship suo.iec^ tiecd 

CoTtimeht: 
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9. University teacher education prbg?ais Sught to emphasize 

_.. the vaiaable service teachers perfSrm for socletj^ 
_ economic realities ihvblvea in the retfluneratibh of teachers 
. !^^^ professldrial. stature of teaching as a career 

Comment : 



10. 




Unfversity-based o^ucntion programs .should 



— °":""JP"^ ^^"^^^vlce education programs for cooperating teachers 

__ provide field-based, inservice programs for cooperating teachers 
_ make correspondence courses available to cooperating teachers 

Comment^: 



11. An 



important function of ur^iversity professors in teacher education is to 



visit student teachers often 
teach bri-campus classes 
conduct research on teacher education 



Comment : 



12. University teacher educators ought to ertpHasize 

_ continuous dialogue with public school educators 

.regular attendance at professional meetings 
professional writing 



COiranent ; 



13. 



^'^M^^^r^'-'"' "^^^'"^ ^^'^^^^^"^ -^--^^^ ^Hould be chosen 



— ^.PJ°venly effective past experience in the classroom 

— hp H °^ "'-"er the student teacher will b. teaching 
_ Che time they have available in proportion to their teaching 'load ' 



15, 



Universl cy supervisors .should have a Knowled?:^ of 



classroom management techniques 
current methods of teaching 
recent classroom innovations 
J. ' 
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University sapervisors should be p^par.,: for their" ^ole by 

_ a training session sponsored by the university 

. an observation period in the nHhn>. o u i - - 



Comment 



16. 




Visiti to student teachers fro« univirsity supervisors .hould be made 



as needed _ 

on a regular basis, at least twlcT 

on a regular basis, three times (,r more 

Comment: 



I 
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As a means of promoting Unders tandine between hmHUo ^ . 
P«...«.. an exchange p„sr.. m^^^^^^^'^l^ 



ICC 



riot' at all 



— on a volunteer basis as time allows 

_ once a year for all tho.e involve, in teacher education and supervision 
Comineht: 



18. 



CmUiy coop„atli,S tiachefi should MvS is an iSp„rta« psraonil trait 

— Hve^'JiisLr^oai^ "g«l,id. teepiS, th.lt p.t.dhal and ptof.ssl<,„al 

. pe,«ptlo. of thaiiel,^ « Will ieceptad b, pt^C^»^„., paers..«„a sup^rvlsot? 



Gonnnen t ; 



15. An Important professional charac t^f ^ 

cnaracteriattc of a good cooperating teacher should be 

_ a .ooa petlot™„.a ticotd as HL" se'd L-^e^slt.-la^oL^'f 
Cbmmeht: 
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20. Public schooi cooperating teachers should 



CO caKe responsibility^ and to evaluate instructional behaviors 
Rive student teachers experiences whirh srii i-«r.-i„ 1 e h - ii 



Comment ; 



A responsibility of public schooi cooperating teachers ought to be 

— telcht"r"'"' qualifications for cl.s.ro^' 

S^^"^""^^ ^^^"^^^ candidates struggle to acquire 

appropriate teaching skills -^"KP-i-*: to acquire 

to provide oh-tl 

teaching skills 



te.^hine'skin^'*^^°' '"'"'"^ -^"-'^y acquired basic^ 



Coxnment : 



: School district policy 

__ advice from university supervisors/university policy 
their own knowledge, experiences and particular clak 



CoimnenC ; 



Assignments of student teachers to specific cooperating teachers should be fliade 

^1 the university student teaching office 

jointly by the university and public school administration 

by a selection committee including the cooperatinR teacher 

student teaching office and public school adSinistratJrs ' ""'"""'^^ 



Comment:- 



selection of students fot the student teaching program should be based on 

overall acadeaic standing 

-— personal characteristics 

Perfdrraahce in ah area of speclarizatibh 

Coramenti 
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Evalaati8n of a student teacher shbuld be based on 
student- cdmmitmerit to teaching 

^ student ability to operate as a professional educator 

student ability to guide learning 

Comment: 



_ _ _ _ I 

The responsibility for eviiuition of a student teacher should be 

tHe cooperating teacher 

the university supervisor 

cooperating teacher and University supervisor together 

Coiimeht: 
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at ^h^^^°e5°^-"fr?"---!^^^ ""^ "^^^ teacher education program 

" "^P"^^* State University ate included in a self study conducted in 1980 

in preparation for the Kansas Sta^te Department of Education; Ihey are ii^^ed 

in two sections, one for elementary education and one for secondary educatibh. 

,S'"*^^^'^f P;^P1"^J:" elementary education must demonstrate satisfactory 
attainment of the following: 

- An understanding of the paychblbgicai development of dhild^en; 

- An understanding bf exceptionalities in children. 

- An understanding of the foundations and areas of the present curriculum 
In the elementary school. 

- An awareness of the professional relations In which the teacher becomes 
Involved. 

- Familiarization with methods of teaching developmental reading in the 
elementai-y rchobl. "uj-hb j." ti.e 

~ f ""^^^^ °^ teaching the language arts in the 

elementary school. 

' T^'*" methods of teaching the social studies in the 

elementary school. 

- Famiiiartzation with methods of teaching sciences in the elementary school. 
~ BChboir^"""" ''^'^ °^ teaching mathcmntJcs in the elementary 

Familiarizatic.! with the role of the elementary School teacher by means 

of actual observation and participation in the elementary school cSssroom. 

perlbd'ortlSi?^ ^" elementary ochool classroom for a one semester ' 

^Students prepared in secondary education must demonstrate satisfactory 
ttainment of the following: ^^"'■a^.i-ury 

^a'^^I^^^^ °^ relationships between psychological principals 

and the educative process. r r 

An understanding of the present status bf secondary education, nature * 
of the le/irner, role of the teacher » role of subject matter. 

Famlllarlj^ation of the . personalities of the student and teacher ^ needs 
or each other and methods of planning presentation. 

Aii awareness of the current and potential status of public school 
teaching as a career and the school as an institutibn in society. 
Ail understanding of the purpose and functions of school guidance programs. 

An _ under* tahdlhg of the theory and construction of tests, statistics 
and systens bf grading. 

Familiarization with the role bf the secondary schcjSl Eeacher by means bf 
actual observation and participation in the secondary school classroom. 

Student teaching in' a secondary school classrbbm fbr a one seiester 
period bf time. 
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Substantive Cofflmerits by Survey Respondents 
Subject Educa tors 

Many feit that on items 1 aSd 2 aii i r.w 

ms i and 2 a4i 3 choices were extremely important. 

Some expressed a desire on items ^ 7 ^r,A r . u 

of student teaching as Juniors Lhy^^wL^s in |f ^-^^J-^hers do 8 weeks 

i.uen xo weeKs in each subject field. 

W leeS U „a„y felt the thiee r«p6„ses co„id not b. siparated. " ' 

^MM^STslMm' ° ^fo"^"'"^ i>y [ 

committee." '^"^ ^^^^ should be represented dn selection I 

:Ig acher Educators | 
IS^»ii-i^-b..UgHtJsfi™.„t tH.t.Utfife.eK.ic.*.„.r^^ ■ j 

ISf5*-%S"fbl llf'""" ""-""o" ^= -udent t...HlHs as.igS- - ^ 

|ifS^12.J^inlU - to .ev«n coa.„ti l„dl.,ti„g alJ thre.' .K.Ue. iS- ^ 

ifyti:.1S^^ct^fi^*:d"°^^Hl°f 'I'l^H T»nSins f r» "If I 

-entar, school" to "nii, of us woUld I,- ' ''"S"" 

So "at least once evefy 3 yeats sf ^hSuIh I """^ "'^"''^ students" i 

setting."' ' ^''"''i'' ''P^nl at leist a seSasier Ih a school f 

Elemenj a r> Teachers 1 
l£^as^ 1 and 2 - elementary teachers fe}^ i.n t 

however strong com..ants made abour"can not tLST," '^^-lly- ^^Po^tant. | 

manage classroom" with a ^ew strone coLr ^ ?f ^ "^"^ 1 

••need more subject matter^inlngf" ^ ^ elementary) that . 

Item_^ - brought responses which indicated that Par1« ^ . ^ 
room were important to "weed out the uncertain." experiences in the class- 
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Elementary Teachers Corit. 



i^^. - several responses saying .m.jntejrra|itj2d 16 weeks (perhaps 8 at primarv 
and 8^aL uitermediaLe) . 8 weeki eiementary and 8 weeks special education 

^hf^r expressed in the intern- 

ship (perhaps for the "weak" student teacher). 



- strong comments that the rewards of teaching "certainly are hoi 



Item 9 

economic and status non-existant 



eoramencs were made supporting a field-based coarse in .surervisi oh » however 
making it required met with expressed opposition. " * 

timf 1^^''''''^' ' - feel unlver. iLy supervisors should spend 
Lime in public schools (at least within the last . years.^ and shu.'d (Item 16) 
visit student teachers frequently or not at all. 

jjems_i3^ ^and_J j- - comments were m^ide that ail 3 are important. 

i-L^HEL^ - elementary teachers think screening should be done long before 
StadenL reaclies sLudent teaching experience. / 

t^.^-'!:-^!lAal_24 - several commenced that ail 3 items v/ere important. 

Secondary 'feacli ers / 

A few commented on itemj^ - that aii three were important, however there were 
strong opinions that plenty of sabject matter was taught but the students 
needed m.inagemehc skills. 

Several comments on item 6 - that this should be planned on individual basis, 
however, the student should be given credit for the observation. 

Strong comments on item 7 - that lOO clock hours would be too long and that 
most__student teachers felt methods classes taught by university personnel 
are almost worthless" - they are "out of touch." 

4tem_8 - brought mixed responses to paid internship - some thought it a great 
Idea - others said it would deter the good ones who were ready to teach much 
enriter. Coinments expressed desir.- to have studciit teachers uninterrupted 
time - no matter how long that was, 8 weeks was not enough. 

On Ite^g.- strong feelings were expressed that since teachirs are leaving the 
field for better pay. the low salary mast be a part of an honest discussion 
with students. 

i£*2:^ - brought strong responses that university supervisors should have a 
knowledge of "what's .Actually going on in the classroom" and many -responses 
that university supervisors need to teach in the public: school (response to 
4£eias 11, 15. 16 and 17) Lliis wai; a strong and frequent theme for this group; 
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Secondary Teachers Cbrit. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed on quality and frexHmnfey of visits made t5 
student teacher on Item 11 . ^ 

''''"^^ screened betor^ they come out - -Pabiic 
school children should not have to suffer." This was in response to Item^. 
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ASS0BIATIDN 0F TEAeHER EBUGAT0RS 



Cbbperatihg Teacher Behavidrs_Which are Compatible 
with Established Goals of Teacher Education 



January 29, 1984 



Stuart Ervay, Director of ^Profes- 
sional Laboratory Experience's 
EmpoHa State University ' 
Emporia, Kansas 66801 
(316)343-1200 

Primary Problem with Most Student teaching Programs: cooperating teacher 
behaviors are pfsuch an uneven quality that the field experience can have 
a negative impact on goals established by a school of education. 

A. Cooperating teachers are the most significant socializing agents for 
student teachers. 

1. Student teachers are introduced into the school bureaucracy 

2. Assimilation is the only verifiable outcome of stJdeht teaching. 

3. Cooperating teachers have much more influence on student teachers 
than university personnel. 

4. Student teachers are made to be passive agents during the field 
experience rather than real contributors to their own professional 
growth. 

B. Research shows that attitudes and behaviors of student teachers shift 
toward those of their cooperating teachers by the end of the experience. 

1. Student teachers tend to become more conservative and rigid. 

2. Student teachers become more bureaucratic (e.g.^ more cdnformihg and 
impersonal ). , 



C. Schools of education which work closely with publiq schools may begin 
emphasizing the "how" rather than the "why" of public school functioning, 

1. Existing school routines may^ no serve education^pell enough to per- 
petrate them through field-based "practice teaching" activities. 

2. Simple "practice teaching" in the autoribmbus atmbsjDhere bf a "public 



schddl classroom may serve neither university nor professed public 
school goals for educatibh. \ 

' . ; i 

PARTNERSHIP as a Solution to Problems with Student Teaching Programs 

"Partnerships" rarely work because they involve a senior partner working 
with a junior partner. 
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CdMPATIBILITi' as a Solution to Problems with Student Teaching Programs 

A. This requires the reduction of game playing, or superficial forms of 
cooperation. 

B; An empathic understanding by cooperating teachers of teacher educatidh 
goals, and a sin:1ar understandi pn by teacher educators of appropriate 
cooperating teacher behaviors, are essential. 

Researching the eeMPATlBIbiTY Approach 

A. ESU research sought to identify difter€:nees ih perspective which overtly 
or covertly separate those moft responsible for the success of a student 
teaching program. 

u- Researchers: 

1. ■'Tdlated and summarized goals and processes Used in ESU's total 
teacher education; program^ 

2. determined attitudina practiced behaviors of a random sample 
of cooperating teachers through survey instruments and on-site 
observation, 

3. compared ESU teacher education program goals and procei,ses with 
attitudes and practiced behaviors of cooperating teachers* 

4. identified areas of compatibility, and 

5. identified arear> of discrepancy. 

C. Research respondents: at ESU and Emporia-area public schools were: 

1. elementary cooperating teachers (K-6) 
2- secondary cooperating teachers (7-12) 

3. teacher educators (faculty members in the College of Education) 
4- subject educators (academic department teacher educators .methods) 

Findings in the Research on COMPATIBILITY 

A. Basic goals of teacher education: 

Subject educators tend to emphasize, know! ^ of subject matter, while 
teacher educators stress teaching methods . CI assroom^^t^ bpth^- 

• elementary and secondary, emphasize classroom management skills as 
being most important to student -teachers . 

B, Other basic goals: 

There is a general agreement that understanding children or adolescents 
is more important than planning skills and teacher self confidence, thoL»qh 
subject educators tend to view planning skills as very important. 
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Suppbrtirig goals: 



There is general agreement that a knowledge of teacher riqhts and responsi- 
bilities is more important than knowledge of school law, district organization 
or prdfessidhal teacher assbciain'ons; 

b. The place of fouridatibhs studies: 

Classroom teachers agreed with teacher educators that knowledge of curric'ulum 
organizatidn is more important than knowledge of educat'inel philosophy or 
history, but subject educators tended to view edueationai philosophy as being 
more important than curriculum. 

•E. The place of psychological studies: 

There was some agreement that a knowledge of group dynamics is important, 
though many elementary teachers stressed knowledge bf exceptional children, 
and subject educatbrs emphasized educational testing. 

F. Program essentia'^s. . .early courses : 

It was generally agreed thit a freshman level course^ with observation, 
was preferable to observation only, or documented previbus experience with 
children. :. 

G. Methods classes/intermediate observation: 

Secondary teachers telided to approve of the idea of methods classes taught 
by public school personnel, while university educators thought they shbuTd 
be taught by university instructors^ Elementary teachers tended to feel 
that field bbservatiori was more important than methods classes. 

H. Student teaching configuration: 

Subject educatbrs tended to feci that eight weeks of student teaching was 
suff-fciefit; teacher educatbrs and public school educators agreed that six- 
teen weeks of student teaching was better than either an eight week program 
or fifth year internship. 

I. . Program emphases: 

Hhile elementary teachers were almost evenly split on this item, secondary 
teachers believed students should be taught ecbribmie realities in the 
remuneration of teachers, while university educatbrs believed that they 
should be told of the professional stature of teaching as a career. Few 
selected the valuable service teachers perfbrrn. 

d; Gdoperating teacher training: 

There was general agreement that cooperating teacher training shbuld bccur 
in the field rather than on campus. 
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K. Role of university supervisors: 



As to priorities of university-based teacher educators, a majority of 
public school teachers felt that student teacher visits were most 
important, though a signficant minority agreed with university 
educators that teaching on-campus classes is most important. Very 
few chose reser^rch as a top priority. 

L. Role of university teaicher educators: 

All respondents felt that continuous dialogue between university and 
public school educators was more impdrtant than professional associ- 
ation meetings or professional writing^ though a minority of subject 
educators chose the latter two categories. 

M. ehoosihg university supervisors: 

In choosing cooperating tea^ believed that provenly effective 

past experience in the classroom is most important^ though a signifieant 
minority^of subject educators se.l^ knowledge of subject matter as 
being the most significant criterion. A few secondary teachers and 
teacher educators thought teaching load was a priiPdry^ cdnsideratibh. 

N. University supervisor expertise; 

Elementary teachers and a significant minority of secondary teachers 
thought University supervisors should know most about classroom management 
techniques^ while teacher edueator*: snd a slight majority of subject 
educators believed. that a knowledge of current teaching methods was most 
important. A knowledge of recent classroom innovations was considered 
significant by a weak minority In all categories except teacher educators, 
who disregarded it entirely. - 

d. University supervisor training: / 

There was a definite difference of bpinioh regarding the preparation of 
university personnel for student teaching supervision. A slight majority 
of subject educators wanted a triihirig session sponsored by the university; 
fewer said they could rely on their own knowledge and experience. Teacher 
educators split evenly in the selection of those two categories, while 
secondary- teachers were strong in their dpiriibri that time spent in public 
school classroom observation was the best means bf preparation. A few more 
than half the elementary teachers agreed with their secondary school 
counterparts, while a third thought a formal training session was best. 

P. Number of supervisory vi^n'ts: 

General agreement was indicated regarding the number of supervisdry visits. 
Rbughly a third of the respondents checked "dt least twice," while a majority 
selected "three or more times." 
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Q. Exchanging roles. university/ jstiblic sehbbl : 

Feelings about a public schbbl/dhiversity exchange program is definitely 
mixed, but a plurality of secondary teachers and a maabrity of others 
chose "on a volunteer basis as time allbws." 

R. Personal traits bf cboperatihg teachers: 

There was a very definite agreemeht by all categories that cooperating " 
teachers should have the temperament and desire to work with student . 
teachers^ as a top eonsideratibh.. A distant second was the ability to 
beorgahized, with smobth personal ahdprofessidhal lives; rarely 
selected was acceptance by professibnal peers and supervisors. 

S. Professional characteristics bf good cddperatihg teachers: 

In the selectibn bf cooperating teachers * a maaority of secondary teachers 
indicated that the .building priricipal should have the responsibility, 

while a madbrity bf elementary teachers said professional colleagues are 

best suited to make that decision. University personnel were split on this 
pointi thbugh a significant minority indicated that theuniversity should 
seTect cobperatind teachers based on performance records. 

f. Role of the cooperating teatfher: 

On a key item related to tbe_purpose of this study, there w-ts considerable 
agreement among university personnel and elementary teachers that student 
teaching is meant to systematically guide student teacher progress through _ 
offering opportunities to take responsibility, and to evaluate instructional 
behnviors. Though, a significant mlnorJty of secondary teachers agreed with 
thir concept, a solid majority expressed the opinion that. student teaching 
is to offer experiences which are typical of "real " sehbbl operations, Nb 
respondent felt that student teaching was the sole respbhsibili ty _of_ the 
university, to the extent public school personnel were tb merely follow 
instructions. 

U. Guidance of coop^irating teacher: 

Strong agreemeht was shown that decisibhs abuiit student teachers made by 
coojDerating teachers shbuTd be influenced most by their own knowledge, 
experience and particular class. Few in any category chose ''advice from 
university supervisbrs/pblicy" br "school dist ict policy." 

V. Assignments tb cbbperatihg teachers: 

Ohlya few university respbhdents thought that the student teaching office 
shbUldbe solely respdnsible for assigning student teachers; the others 
were almost evenly divided as td whether it should be_done jointly between 
the student teaching office and public school administration, or some kind 
of selection "committee." 
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M. Admissidfi to teacher edueatibh: 

With regard to teacher admissions, opinions wers split except with a 
-u-°n r subject educators , who felt the most important criterion 
should be a student's jDerfbrmanee in an area of specializatibnj a strong 
minority of subject educators, and a majority of teacher educatbrSi 
chose personal characteristics as most important. Public school 
educators split somewhat evenly on all categories, the third beinq ' 
overall academic standing. . • 

J<. Evaluation of student teachers: 

Student evaluation should nbt^ according to most respondents, depend 
on stadent commitment to teaching. University people tended to believe 
that ability to operate as a professional edacator was significant^ 
While public school, teachers were somewhat inclined to choose "student 
ability to guide learning." A strbng minority in every category also 
selected the latter two choices, sb general, agreement is indicated. 

Y. Responsibility for evaluating student teacher: 

The cooperating teacher ar.d university supervisor should share evaluation 



minority of secondary teachers felt that evaluation was the sole 
resjDbnsibility of the cooperating teacher. 

VI. Conclusions in the Research on COMPATIBILITY: findings indicate that the 
compatibility factor can be increased between schools of education and 
personnel in host public schools by making five changes in currant practice: 

A. Establish and cbhduct ah extensive training program for all whb serve as 
university supervisbrs. 

B. Directors of student teaching programs should make absolutely clear tb all 
program participants the central purpose of the field experience^ accbmpTished 
via written and oral communication; the importance of that puroose should be 
underscored by a no-nonsehse demeanor. ' 

1. Cooperating teachers, student teachers, arid university supervisors 
appreciate clearly establis|ied and communicated directions. 



2. The central purpose should be reviewed occasionally by a consortia of 
university and field practitibhers^ and adjusted as necessary. 

C. A spirit of openness ?nould orevail ambrig university supervisors and 
cooperating teachers. 

1. Qpen dialogue is initially and continually the rg^siDbrisibil itv of 
the university supervisor. . >- 

2- l}^^^^ training and inservice activities are the only techniques 
through which a director can be sure dialbgue is occurring. 
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b. Supervisors need to 5e in public school classrooms often arid recent 
— irc sehebi teaching experience would be ah asset; 



y ^- S|nera1ahd^speeifje methods^ be solely the responsibil itv 

of university faculty members, as public school teachers can also play a ^ 
' significant role iR such programs. aibu piay a 

V!i. Most Siynificaht Impression Sained from the Research oh GBMPATIBILITY 

_ . _ _ _ ' » ^ 

Deans of education need to examjne their programs for weaknesses in the 
bridge-building apparatus. Is a -rigorous, complete and well -coordinated 
pre-student teaching program linked to a solid and well managed field 
experience?- Compatibility may be the result of the five actions recom- 
ar^'^.^Hf i-K but thdse^actions-cannot ocgur unless time, mbney ind effort 
are made liberally^ava^lable. Trying harder jn this era of renewed public 
interest in education requires alU^f. us to be less parochial in our profls- - 
sional perspectives, and that effort .must begin in the schoo s Sf education ' 
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